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GAINING AND HOLDING ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, President Wilson said that “America is 
going to be thrust out into the economic leadership of the world” 
and that if the United States can only keep out of the European 
conflict “an era of infinite prosperity is ahead of us.” This pros- 
perity, the President said, would not follow because others have 
suffered, but “because this country would be ready to serve the 
rest of the world after the war.” 

The President has drawn a picture which is good to look 
upon and one that every true American earnestly hopes may be 
realized. America may be “thrust into the economic leadership 
of the world,” but it must be borne in mind that fundamental con- 
ditions will have to be changed if America is to retain economic 
leadership. The President’s optimism in believing that the United - 
States will be “ready to serve the rest of the world after the war” 
is likewise commendable, but open to challenge unless conditions 
which are fundamental in American industry undergo changes. 

When the conflict which is ravaging the leading nations of 
Europe has exhausted itself, vitality will still be found in the 
nations involved—history and tradition will remain intact. The 
knowledge by which England gained her supremacy and by which 
Germany rose from fourth to the second position as an industrial 
nation, in the brief period of fifteen or twenty years, will still be 
theirs. 

There is one vital point upon which all nations engaged in 
the titanic struggle are agreed, namely, that industrial supremacy 
can be gained and maintained only by proper training of the 
workers of a nation. Proper training is not enough, there must also 
be proper regard for the welfare of the workers—but the latter 
alone will not suffice. The writer agrees with President Wilson 
that this nation is going to be thrust into economic leadership, 
but whether or not the United States will be ready to serve the 
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rest of the world and shall retain such leadership will de- 
pend largely upon the skill with which American workers per- 
form their tasks and the methods which prevail in our in- 
dustries. 

H. G. Wells, an eminent English philosopher, writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post on the subject “Will Re-organization or 
Revolution in England Follow the Termination of the War?” de- 
fines two distinct characteristics which enter into a nation’s phil- 
osophy and which largely determine a nation’s welfare and 
progress : 

“Every American knows the district that sends its Con- 
gressman to Washington for the good of his district, and the dis- 
trict, the rarer district, that sends a man to work for the United 
States. There is the John Smith who feels toward England and 
the world as a mite feels toward its cheese, and the John Smith 
who ‘feels toward his country as a sheep dog feels toward the 
flock. The former is the spirit of individualism, ‘business’ and 
our law; the latter the spirit of socialism and science. They are 
both in all of us; they fluctuate from day to day; first one is 
ascendant and then the other. War does not so much tilt the 
balance as accentuate the difference. One rich British landowner 
sneaks off to New York State to set up a home there and evade 
taxation ; another turns his mansion into a hospital and goes off 
to help Sefbian refugees. Acts of baseness or generosity are 
contagious; this man will give himself altogether because of a 
story of devotion, this man declares he will do nothing until Sir 
F. E. Smith goes to the front. And the would-be prophet of 
what is going to happen must guess the relative force of these 
most impalpable and uncertain things.” 

Mr. Wells inclines toward the theory of re-organization for — 
England rather than revolution. He bases his belief on the theory 
“that this war is going to end, not in the complete smashing up 
and subjugation of either side, but in a general exhaustion that 
will make the recrudescence of the war still possible, but very 
terrifying. The thought of war will sit like a giant over all 
human affairs for the next two decades. It will say to us all: 
‘Get your houses in order. If you squabble among yourselves 
I will certainly come again. I have taken all your men between 
eighteen and fifty, and killed and maimed such as I pleased—mil- 
lions of them. I have wasted your substance contemptuously. 
Now you have multitudes of male children between the ages of 
nine and nineteen running about among you, delightful babies. 
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Of these I have scarcely smashed and starved a paltry hundred 
thousand perhaps. But go on muddling, each for him- 
self and his parish and his family, and none for all the world, go 
on in the old way, stick to your rights, stick to your claims, each 
one of you, make no concessions and no sacrifices, obstruct, waste, 
squabble, and presently I will come back again and take all that 
fresh harvest of life—all those millions that are now sweet chil- 
dren and dear little boys and youths—and I will squeeze it into 
red jam between my hands, and mix it with the mud of trenches 
and feast on it before your eyes, even more damnably than I 
have done with your grown-up sons and young men. And I 
have taken most of your superfluities already; next time I will 
take your barest necessities.’ So—war; and in these days of 
universal education the great mass of people will understand 
plainly now that that is his message and intention. Men who can- 
not be swayed by the love of order and creation may be swayed 
by the thought of death and destruction.” 

The condition in England as stated by Mr. Wells, as the 
result of his analysis, shows many characteristics which may also 
be found in American industries at the present period. The op- 
portunity to gain and hold industrial supremacy through co- 
operative effort is undoubtedly open to the United States. But 
whether our industries will co-operate unselfishly or whether the 
spirit of individual rights and individual gain can be overcome 
and amalgamated into the larger spirit of co-operation for the 
good of the nation as a whole, remains to be determined. 

The picture as drawn by President Wilson must also be 
analyzed to determine whether or not his conclusions are justi- 
fied. The industries of the United States are full of waste, greed, 
carelessness and ignorance. There is an element who would 
throttle the railroads, the public service corporations and the 
telephone and telegraph systems and bring them into politics. 
It would have political control of these vast businesses which it 
professes to believe would be more inefficiently operated than by 
private management with government regulation. There is also 
the problem of just distribution of earnings; the problem of tariff 
to prevent this nation from becoming a dumping ground for 
cheaply made foreign goods. There are many other problems 
still to be solved and which can be satisfactorily determined only 
by just recognition of the claims of all parties involved. Ameri- 
can industry as a whole must be brought to a high standard and 
maintained unimpaired. There is only one method by which 
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this can be done—a bigger and better system of education which 
will insure each individual worker the full realization of his possi- 
bilities. National predominance is the result of individual ef- 
ficiency; and the individual can only become efficient through 
careful training. 


DEFINING THE FUNCTIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Commercial Association of Scranton, Pennsylvania, at 
a recent meeting appointed a committee to take up with the 
School Board of that city the advisability of teaching salesman- 
ship in the local high schools. It was pointed out that salesman- 
ship is taught in the schools of New York, Buffalo, Seattle and 
other large cities and that the new industrial educational law of 
Pennsylvania places upon employers the burden of having their 
employes under sixteen years leave their work and attend school 
a certain number of hours each week. 

Just how far the Commercial Association is justified in ask- 
ing the public schools to train their employes is a debatable ques- 
tion. There is a representative class of thinkers who have ob- 
jected to corporations inaugurating educational courses on behalf 
of their employes, basing their objections to such action on the 
theory that all educational training should be given through the 
public schools and secondary institutions of education. 

There is another representative class of thinkers who remind 
the advocates of education as a public function that the present 
system in the United States concentrates on training those who 
will ultimately enter the arts or sciences or the professions and 
more or less ignores the much larger percentage who will work in 
the factory or till the soil. 

The Scranton Times, in commenting upon the new educa- 
tional development of .its community, sagely remarks: “Our 
business men are getting more and more to appreciate the value 
of the trained mind.” There does not seem to be room for argu- 
ment on this point and it seems equally true that the United 
States cannot gain and hold its rightful position as the leading 
industrial nation of the world until a much greater percentage 
of its workers are trained for their duties than is being done at 
the present time. 

The problem is both large and complex. Every new develop- 
ment will be carefully watched and experiments that prove suc- 
cessful are quickly duplicated in many communities. After al! 
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the arguments have been presented and analyzed it will be found 
that the factory and the farm are the two greatest sources of 
original wealth. From the standpoint of precedent it may be 
contended that education is rightful for the classes or more prop- 
erly the cultured few but practically it seems good reasoning that 
no nation can continually neglect its greatest sources of wealth 
without suffering the penalty of such neglect. 


PENNSYLVANIA EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

Pennsylvania’s new educational law, known as the Cox- 
Brumbaugh Child Labor Bill, became effective on January Ist. 
About seventy-five school districts are co-operating with the State 
and approximately four hundred continuation schools have been 
opened. The State anticipated the demand for teachers and had 
trained men and women for the positions. The department stores 
in the larger cities have established “store schools” and several 
factories have also opened “corporation schools.” 

Pennsylvania has now taken rank with Wisconsin and must 
be classed among the most progressive in providing education for 
its youths. 

It will, of course, take some time to introduce the new sys- 
tem in all parts of the State, but conservative estimates indicate 
that about 75 per cent of the minors coming under the law, that 
is, children from fourteen to sixteen years of age, were provided 
for during the month of January. Most of the remainder are in 
rural districts or places where only a relatively few children are 
employed. The law exempts minors on farms or in domestic 
service in private homes. 

As Governor Brumbaugh is one of the fathers of the law, 
Pennsylvania may be assured that the new educational system, 
which provides more training for the youths who ordinarily 
separate themselves from schools early in their lives, will be 
thoroughly introduced and systematically enforced. 

The experiment will be watched by educators and if the 
law proves effective the Keystone Commonwealth will, no doubt, 
have blazed a new trail which will be followed by many of the 
other states. 


Slavery is but half abolished, emancipation is but half com- 
pleted, while millions of free men with votes in their hands are 
left without education.—Winthrop. 
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FELLOWSHIP—A PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF THE GOLDEN RULE 


One of the members of our Association, the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, under the direction of its President, Mr. Clarence 
H. Howard, has instituted in its plant at St. Louis a movement 
based on the fellowship idea. This movement promises far-reach- | 
ing results. In a recent issue of The Commonwealther, a publi- 
cation issued by the Fellowship Club of this company, there ap- 
pears a definition of what the fellowship idea and rule is. From 
this definition we quote this extract: 

“Man has been long dealt with as if he is just a machine. 
Now we see his mental and moral nature is the most important 
thing to consider. Man is a thinking being—his thoughts control 
and direct him and constitute his best values. How near right 
he thinks and acts determines his worth to himself, to his family, 
to society, to industry, and to his country. Is he careless, im- 
moral, dishonest, irresponsible, ignorant and inefficient, or is he 
careful, of strong, upright character, honest, intelligent and ef- 
ficient? Our Fellowship activity is the effort by both manage- 
ment and men to study and improve this power in themselves in- 
dividually, to improve their relationship with each other and to 
get nearer to right conditions in industry. 

“The Fellowship idea is not something that can be handed 
down by the management or exacted by the workman. It is 
an influence come to help both management and men. At the 
Commonwealth we are fortunate that everybody, from the office 
boy to the President, welcomes and supports it. This is the 
Commonwealth spirit, the spirit of co-operation and progress.” 

The idea, after all, is not new. It is an earnest effort to 
apply the Golden Rule in industry. Mr. Howard believes in the 
Golden Rule and its application. He believes the fellowship idea 
embraces good business principles, the best there is in ethics, the 
correct interpretation of the theory of brotherhood. 

When industry in general has made a better and broader ap- 
plication of the fellowship idea there will be less waste through 
strikes and other forms of contention. A full and frank appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule is a foundation upon which industry 
may rest with every assurance of security. 


A SURVEY AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation held its annual convention at Minneapolis recently. This 
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Association embraces in its membership many who have done 
pioneering in the effort to bring into the educational system of 
the United States greater consideration for industrial education. 

In his annual address, Secretary Redfield, who is President 
of the Society, said the public was so concerned in national and 
local affairs “that a great problem like the wasting of our youths 
had been almost untouched.” 

“In the whole field of industry no task is more urgent than 
a comprehensive study of occupations for purposes of training. 
We have given the proceeds of books to our children, but we 
taught too little to the hand and too little that life was a very 
practical thing, into which many of our children must go at 
tender years unfitted for the combat.” 

David Snedden, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, 
advocated compulsory vocational education. He said the Euro- 
pean war was forcing on the world “new systems of defensive 
organization,” and predicted great development in industrial edu- 
cation under State control. | 

In connection with its recent convention this Association has 
aided in a survey of the educational situation in Minneapolis. 
Some conclusions reached as a result of this survey are presented 
in an article appearing in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


INEFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


In a recent address before the Rubber Club of America, 
Edward N. Hurley, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, drew the following picture: 

“Leaving out of consideration the banking, railroad, and pub- 
lic utilities corporations, and referring only to those that have 
to do with trade and industry, we find that there are about 250,- 
000 business corporations in the country. The astonishing fact is 
that over 100,000 of these report no net income whatever. In ad- 
dition 90,000 make léss than $5,000 a year, while only the 60,000 
remaining, the more successful ones, make $5,000 a year or more. 
In tabulating the data for these large and successful corporations 
in the United States, comprising all the corporations doing busi- 
ness of more than $100,000 a year, we found that nearly one-half 
charged off no depreciation. 

‘Does this not demonstrate the need of a most thorough 
study of our industries as a basis for remedying these conditions? 
Does it not also show the necessity for better accounting methods 
and business practice?” 
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Not a pleasant picture to look upon nor to analyze. Over 
half of the business corporations in the United States make no 
profit and 90,000 more make less than $5,000 a year. The tabula- 
tion is rather a vivid presentation of the inefficiency in Ameri- 
can itidustry—a result of poorly educated and untrained workers. 
The United States will not take its rightful place as the leading. 
industrial nation of the world until the condition depicted above 
is remedied,-and the remedy is better training of the American 
youth both before and after he enters the ranks of American 
workers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BROADER EDUCATION 


A clipping bureau service brings to the editor’s desk best 
evidence of the rapid development of industrial education through- 
out the United States. The average of clippings received is 
about one hundred per day. A careful reading of these clippings 
from the press—daily, weekly and monthly periodicals—proves 
that the subject of broader and better education has received con- 
sideration in almost every city, county and village. Of course, 
the development has progressed more rapidly in some com- 
munities than in others, but the community that has not recog- 
nized the importance of the movement is exceptional. Uni- 
versities are gradually but surely changing their entrance require- 
ments and curriculums. The demand for an education that can 
be capitalized and made to yield a permanent and increasing 
revenue is not to be ignored even by the most sedate and cultured 
institutions of learning. There has come an universal recognition 
of the obvious fact that but relatively few will engage in the arts, 
sciences and professions. A vastly greater number of American 
youths will enter agriculture or business. The factory and farm 
are the two greatest sources of original wealth and the prosperity 
of a nation must rest upon the basis from which original wealth 
is developed. The next five years promise to be an era of in- 
vestigation, analysis and classification of what training has the 
greatest practical value and how this information should be taught. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. E. M. Herr, President of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, recently addressed a meeting of em- 
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ployes of an electric light company at Pittsburgh. His subject 
was “Man Building.” Mr. Herr outlined in detail the marvelous 
progress of the electrical industry. He pictured the development 
of generating machinery to a point beyond the most sanguife 
dreams of inventors and optimists. In closing Mr. Herr defined 
the larger element in future development : 

“It sounds big to talk about 40,000 and 50,000-kilowatt gen- 
erators and that sort of thing, and power stations of 500,000 kilo- 
watt capacity, but how do they come about? It’s the men be- 
hind institutions like yours and others of this kind that enable this 
kind of thing to be done. It is only because we have trained men 
—men who are skilled and have the ability and knowledge that 
such results are possible. Now are we doing enough in build- 
ing up our men to match our work? If we are not, we are going 
to come to a time when we shall fail in the undertaking that will 
come to us in the future, and these undertakings are of a magni- 
tude that we can little conceive of at the present time. I think 
that it is of the utmost importance that the mere physical char- 
acter be not the only part of the man developed, but we should 
all help in building up and developing the whole man, particularly 
the proper human element. We must have a good foundation. 
But how are you going to get it?” 

Mr. Herr then told of the methods used by the Westinghouse 
interests in finding out the particular line of work for-which a 
man is best suited and in the development of the man once he 
has found the right road. 

Leaders in industry are recognizing the growing importance 
of what may be classed as the fifth division in organization. 
Three divisions have existed since the first corporation was 
created—production, marketing and financing. The fourth division 
is of growing importance in many industries, especially manu- 
facturing and jobbing institutions. ThiS division is classified as 
“transportation” and is under the supervision of a traffic manager. 
But greater in its possibilities than any of the four enumerated, 
and in some respects greater than all four, is the fifth or last sub- 
division, which, for want of a better definition, may be termed 
“employe relations.” This division should include such activities 
as, educational courses, welfare work, $afety and health, savings 
and loan, sick benefits, retirement pensions, profit-sharing and all 
other activities which have to do with the best interests of the 
employes of a corporation. In most institutions it has been found 
desirable to have this division include also the employment de- 
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partment—promotion, training, discharge, and all similar activities 
which are closely related. 

With the advance of education must come a better under- 
standing of the rights and duties of the employer and the rights 
and-duties of the employe. Harmony and co-operation are es- 
sential to prosperity. Mr. Herr has pictured, perhaps in some 
degree through the eye of prophesy, a condition which is in- 
evitable and which is fast securing recognition. 


CONSERVING OUR RURAL YOUTH 


In his annual report the Secretary of the Interior makes an 
earnest plea for better rural schools. In the country youth he 
realizes America has an asset that is best worth conserving, and 
his knowledge of conditions compels the belief that we have 
not yet estimated its full value or adopted the best methods for 
cultivating it. 

The richest state in the Union, he declares, has 4,000 one- 
roomed, old-fashioned schools. The richest state in the Union 
is not without rivals in this undesirable distinction. And yet 
there is little excuse for the persistence of such conditions. The 
consolidated rural school is the solution of the problem, a solu- 
tion within the reach of any state that takes sufficient interest 
in education to put intelligence into the management of it. Un- 
der the consolidated school plan advantages are possible that 
cannot be-considered where money and energy are divided among 
many little schools. Every rural school should have sufficient 
ground attached for experimental farming; every rural school © 
should have provision made for manual training and domestic 
science. It is through such agencies as these that the work of 
the schools may be directly related to the lives of the pupils 
and an immediate influence exercised for the betterment of the 
farm and the homestead. 

Secretary Lane also speaks a needed word for the cause 
of the teachers. We set too light a store upon the profession 
of teaching. We have not given to it the dignity that it merits. 
Many teachers, says Mr. Lane, are paid less than competent 
farm hands, and yet we intrust to their care the fertilization and 
cultivation of little human minds and souls. 


The only true conquests—those which awaken no regret— 
are those obtained over ignorance.—Napoleon. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF CON- 
STITUTION—FRANCE AND GERMANY INTEREST- 
ED IN THE WORK OF OUR ASSOCIATION 


Vice-President Herbert J. Tily presided at the February 
meeting of the Executive Committee, held in New York on the 
8th, President McLeod being unable to be present. 

The Assistant Treasurer read the Treasurer’s report, which 
showed all bills paid and cash on hand $906.05. 


Enlargement of Committee on Allied Institutions 

Mr. James A. Roosevelt, Chairman of the Committee on Al- 
lied Institutions, was present and discussed with the Executive 
Committee the organization of his sub-committee and the possi- — 
bilities for helpful activities. Mr. Roosevelt outlined what he 
considered would be the most effective organization to insure 
beneficial results to our Association. After discussion the Ex- 
ecutive Committee authorized Mr. Roosevelt to attempt to form a 
committee consisting of the members of the sub-committee on 
allied institutions, a representative of the National Educational 
Association, a representative of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, a representative of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and one or more representatives of 
the higher institutions of learning—the universities. At the re- 
quest of Mr. Roosevelt, the Executive Secretary was added to 
the committee. 


Report of Sub-committee on Revision of the Constitution 
Approved 

At the January meeting the report of the sub-committee on 
Revision of the Constitution was received and discussed, but final 
action deferred until the February meeting. It was explained that 
the revised constitution had been published in the January issue of 
the Association’s Bulletin thinking that possibly members would 
comment on the proposed changes. The Executive Secretary 
stated that no comments had been received and upon motion, duly 
seconded, the report of the Sub-committee on Revision of the 
Constitution was unanimously adopted. The Constitution, as re- 
vised, will now be submitted to all Class “A” members and final 
action on its adoption will be taken at the next annual conven- 


tion of the Association. 
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New Plan for Securing Additional Class “A” Members 


The report of the Secretary of the Membership Committee 
was received and ordered filed. This report showed that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s office has completed a card index of all indus- 
trial institutions considered good Class “A” prospects and a plan 
has been worked out to send a list of these prospects to our Class 
“A” representatives in cities where our Association has such 
representatives with the request that the prospects be called on 
and membership solicited, and the information gained as a result 
of such solicitation forwarded to the Executive Secretary’s office. 
The plan was unanimously approved. 


Public Libraries and Universities Keep in Touch 
With the Work of Our Association 


The Executive Secretary read a list of Public Libraries and 
Universities that have purchased bound volumes of proceedings 
of the annual convention of our Association. The list shows 
twenty-eight public libraries and thirty-three colleges, as follows: 


Libraries 


Public Library of Bristol, Bristol, Conn. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carnegie Library, Homestead, Pa. 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cinéinnati Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commonwealth Club of California Library, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Dayton Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jersey City Free Library, Jersey City, N. J. 
Los Angeles County Free Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 
Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Municipal Reference Library, New York City. 
New York Public Library, New York City. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
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Newark Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, IIl. 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, New York City. 
Seranton Public Library, Scranton, Pa. 

Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Universities 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
California University, Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago University, Chicago, III. 
Chicago Press University, Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 
Columbia University (Bryson Library), New York, N. Y. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illinois University. 
Indiana State Normal, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 5. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, California. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota University, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri University, Columbia, Mo. 
Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Rutgers College Library, New Brunswick, N. J. 
State Normal School, San Diego, Cal. 
Toledo University, Ohio. 
Utah University, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 
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Standardizing Educational Courses 


The Executive Secretary read correspondence received from 
chairmen of sub-committees indicating that the time has arrived 
when it is possible to commence standardizing educational 
courses, industrial in character. Chairmen of several of the sub- 
committees indicated such standardization would be recommended, 
in part at least, in their reports to the fourth annual conven- 
tion of our Association. 


France Seeks Information About the Work of Our Association 


The Executive Secretary presented a letter from the Min- 
ister of Commerce, Industry, Posts and Telegraphs of France. 
This letter contained a request for bound volumes of proceedings 
of the annual conventions which our Association has held and 
stated that France is much interested in the question of indus- 
trial education. The letter contained also this statement: “It is 
certain that an organization of this kind constitutes a factor of 
first importance for the success of the cause of professional edu- 
cation of the working class and which is destined to facilitate in 
large measure the solution of this great problem.” Upon motion 
the Executive Secretary was instrucfed to send bound volumes 
of the proceedings of the three annual conventions of our Asso- 
ciation and also a bound volume of monthly BULLETINs, with the 
compliments of our Association. 


Reports of Sub-committees Will Be Printed in Advance 
of the Fourth Annual Convention 


After discussion the Executive Committee determined that 
reports of the sub-committees of the fourth annual convention 
should be in the hands of the Executive Secretary for printing of 
advance copies not later than April 4th. 


Germany Also Interested 


The Executive Secretary is in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Fogan Schiirez written on behalf of the -Fourth International 
Congress for Vocational Guidance and Training in Germany. 
The letter was sent from Leipzig and asks our Association for 
complimentary copies of its monthly BULLETIN and requests the 
courtesy of continuous receipt of the BULLETIN. 

This letter and the one from the Minister of Commerce of 
France indicates, although France and Germany are in the throes 
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of war, their offictals are not unmindful that education, especially 
industrial training, is to play an important part in the re-organiza- 
tion of these countries when the present conflict is over. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last membership statement appeared in the BULLE- 
TIN the following new members have been received: 


Class “A” 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. E. 
J. Henry. 
Pittsburgh Railways Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. C. G. 


Rice. 
The Standard Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. C. E. 


Bilton. 
Class 
Mr. H. E. Ackerly, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 
| Class “C” 


Mr. W. H. Lough, Business Training Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. A. Reed, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. E. M. Woolley, Passaic, New Jersey. 


BULLETINS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 
Recent Bulletins Issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education : 

“The Danish People’s High School—Including a General Ac- 
count of the Educational System of Denmark,” is very unique and: 
contains much-of interest to all who are concerned in the prepara- 
tion of young men and women for higher and better living and 
for more efficient citizenship. 

“History of Public School Education in Alabama,” gives a 
brief account of the progress of education in the State of Ala- 
bama. 

“Report on the Work of the Bureau of Education for the 
Natives of Alaska,” 1913-1914, discusses the Alaska field force, 
health conditions, reservations, recommendations and statistics; 
gives detailed school reports; submits rules and regulations for 
Annette Islands Reserve, Alaska, for use and occupancy by the 
Metlakahtla Indians. 

Copies of these Bulletins may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 
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“Significant School Extension Records—How to Secure 
Them,” shows the remarkable increase in public school extension 
and the wider use of school buildings and equipment. 

Copies of this Bulletin may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 

“Free Textbooks and State Uniformity,” shows the very im- 
portant part which text books play in our schools and the in- 
significance of their cost as compared with the total cost of edu- 
cation. 

Copies of this Bulletin may be procured from the Stiperin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 


COSTS $40 A YEAR TO EDUCATE CHILD 


Just how much the City of New York spends yearly on 
every person taking advantage of the various activities of the 
schools is shown in a statement compiled by Henry R. M. Cook, 
auditor of the Board of Education. 

Last vear it cost $40.07 to maintain a pupil in the elementary 
schools, by far the largest activity of the Department of Educa- 
tion. This was a decrease of 17 cents from the year before, but 
an increase of $6.91 since 1906. In this figure the cost of in- 
struction, books and supplies is taken account of. 

The most expensive activitv, figured on the per capita basis, 
is the truant school. It costs the city $212.15 a year to support 
a pupil there. In 1906 this cost was $257.45. Next to the truant 
schools comes the Murray Hill Vocational School; where the an- 
nual cost per pupil is $172.30. In the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls the figure is down to $130.33. This is due to the fact 
that this school is partly self-supporting, earning enough through 
the sale of its products to cover the cost of all vocational sup- 
plies and materials, regular school and office supplies and inci- 
dental expenses. 

In the high schools the per capita cost is $108.29, and in the 
training school for teachers, $164.33. 

In the other activities the cost runs down considerably. In 
the evening elementary schools it is $12.08; in the evening high 
and trade schools, $31.56; in the Manhattan Evening Trade 
School for Girls, $54.33; in the vacation schools, $3.26; in the 
continuation classes, $12.89; in vacation playgrounds, 92 cents, 
and in the evening playgrounds, 69 cents. | 
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STATE OFFERS 66 COURSES BY MAIL” 


Massachusetts Correspondence-Study Division Is Now Ready 
to: Begin Work 

Massachusetts is now ready to go into the business of teach- 
ing by mail and the first bulletin of the Correspondence Study 
Division is being distributed. 

The opportunities for this new extension department are al- 
most limitless, says the Boston Transcript. One of the most in- 
teresting proposed pieces of work is the course in civics for new 
Americans. There are thousands of immigrant wage earners in 
Massachusetts who do not have the opportunity to receive in- 
struction in citizenship in the elementary requirements for natyral- 
ization. The recent immigration commission of Massachusetts 
pointed out this need as being urgent. 

Further proposed activities for the department include in- 
struction in classes under a regular instructor; training classes 
for teachers for foreigners; visual instruction by lantern slides 
on circuits; rural welfare work and promotion of social centre 
activities; debating reference bureau; traveling exhibits, includ- 
ing public health; good roads, safety methods and devices, and 
homemaking, which might include heating, lighting, cooking, and 
decoration; short courses in highway construction, industrial 
management, electric wiring, etc.; and possibly municipal re- 
search, giving information regarding lighting of streets and pub- 
lic buildings, paving, smoke problem, heating and ventilating. 

Civic associations, men’s clubs, school officials, libraries and 
other organizations are invited to co-operate in bringing this serv- 
ice to those who need it. 

The bulletin announces sixty-six correspondence courses of- 
fered to residents of Massachusetts. The list includes: 

Elementary English; English Composition A; English Com- 
position B; English for Americans of Foreign Birth ; Commercial 
Spanish; Elementary United States History; United States His- 
tory A; American Government; Civics for Americans of Foreign 
Birth; Elements of Economics; Sociology; Money and Banking ; 
Practical Mathematics; Practical Mechanics; Advanced Shop 
Mathematics; Elementary Algebra; Elementary Geometry; Ad- 
vanced Algebra; Trigonometry ; Bookkeeping ; Commercial Cor- 
respondence ; Industrial Accounting ; Industrial Management ; Re- 
tail Selling and Store Management; Shop Sketching, Mechanical 
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Drawing; Architectural Drawing; Descriptive Geometry; Free- 
hand Drawing; Practical Machine Design; Practical Steam En- 
gineering; Gas and Oil Engines; Automobiles; Heat; Fuels; 
Steam Boilers; Steam Engines; Steam Turbines, Heating and 
Ventilating, Power Plant Economics; Testing of Power Plants; 
Locomotives ; Refrigeration ; Heating and Lighting for Janitors; 
Practical Electricity ;; Dynamo-Electric Machinery; Theory of 
Alternating Currents; Electric Traction; Electric Transmission ; 
Electric Wiring; Materials of Construction; Lumber and Its 
Uses ; Concrete and Its Uses; Strength of Materials ; Elements of 
Structures ; Highway Engineering; Plumbing ; Re-enforced Con- 
crete Construction; Hydraulics; Home Furnishing and Decora- 
tion ; Study of Fabrics, and Dietetics. 

‘A special course, including arithmetic, English, geography 
and government has been arranged for those who are preparing 
to take civil service examinations for federal, state and munici- 
pal departments. 


Extension Teaching 


Dr. Snedden interprets extension teaching “‘as a form of sup- 
plementary education designed for those who have either not been 
able to have access to regularly established schools or who, some- 
what belatedly, find themselves developing new educational 
needs. 

“Extension teaching,” he says, “in all cases must be organized 
primarily to meet the needs of persons who are at the same time 
regularly. employed in earning a living and in most cases beyond 
the age at which young people find entrance into elementary or 
high schools.” 

Speaking of the various classes now reached by different 
forms of extension teaching throughout the country, Dr. Sned- 
den includes the following: 


Various Classes 


Young men and women widely scattered, who desire to ob- 
tain definite vocational training along the lines of some selected 
occupation. These will as a rule be reached by correspondence 
courses, analogues to which are not in commercial correspondence 
work, 

Young people in urban communities, capable of being 
grouped together in small classes, also for vocational training of 
a kind not offered in existing evening schools. These lines of 
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vocational training may be in the agricultural, commercial, in- 
dustrial, homemaking or professional fields. 

Groups of young and middle aged persons desirous of profit- 
ing from definite cultural courses in such fields as history, eco- 
nomics, hygiene and sanitation, literature, foreign language, 
science, art, etc. These groups may be instructed through cor- 
respondence but more commonly will be reached by the estab- 
lishment of local classes. 

Groups of young persons definitely desirous of taking courses 
paralleling courses now offered in colleges, and with a view to 
obtaining therefor part credit towards a degree. 

Officials desirous of obtaining special information to aid 
them in their administrative duties. For these, so-called munici- 
pal research departments have been devised. 

State Commissioner of Education Dr. David D. Snedden has 
outlined how the State of Massachusetts plans, through public 
correspondence schools, to make it possible for all persons within 
the confines of the State to secure a fairly liberal education, al- 
most without leaving their own homes for it: 

Dr. Snedden explained just how the State authorities expect 
to proceed to give working boys and girls and others upon secluded 
farms away from the nearest evening schools, the same oppor- 
tunity to improve their education and to fit themselves for better 
employment that are afforded the more fortunately situated per- 
sons who are also ambitiops. 


For Men or Women 


“Courses may be taken by either men or women,” said Dr. 
Snedden. “Only one course may be taken at one time. The offi- 
cers of the department reserve the right to withdraw at any time 
any course offered, and in such case payments made to the de- 
’ partment will be refunded, when materials are returned, if in 
good condition.” 

While no tuition fees are required in connection with the 
correspondence courses, Dr. Snedden points out that a very few 
forms of instruction may be made self-supporting, and that many 
forms can be made self-supporting only in part. 

“Tt seems desirable, therefore,” he says, “that in all cases 
students should pay moderate fees, partly as a pledge of good 
faith and earnest intent and partly as a means of contributing to 
the efficient administration of the system. 

“For some forms of vocational extension teaching, employers 
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have been found willing to meet all necessary expenses, the ex- 
tension department assuming the responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the courses offered.” 


NEED FOR BETTER VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


United States Said to Be Twenty-five Years Behind Other 
Nations With’ Which We Compete 


That the United States is twenty-five years behind other na- 
tions with which we are in open competition in the training af- 
forded by the vocational schools which turn out skilled industrial 
workers, was the assertion of Mrs. Charles O’Hara Craigie, who 
delivered an address recently before the National Democratic 
Women of America. 

Mrs. Craigie said that if the United States expected to com- 
pete favorably with other nations in the fight for commercial 
supremacy it must improve and expand its vocational school sys- 
tem. She remarked that the most skilful vocational school teach- 
ers and supervisors working in the United States were trained in 
foreign countries, and for this country to become a lasting factor 
in the world trade it must pay more attention to the establishment 
of a vocational school system and the training of a vocational 
teaching staff of its own. 

Mrs. George A. Armes, president of the association, presided 
and said at the close of the lecture that the eastern half of the 
country was much behind the thriving western cities in the estab- 


lishment-of modern vocational schools manned by efficient in- 
structors. 

Mrs. Craigie said that less than half of the public school chil- 
dren continue beyond the sixth grade, and those who do go to 
work are not trained for any special task. This results in low 
wages, and sweat shop methods. The speaker said that the edu- 
cational system of the country was fundamentally wrong and 
that it failed to meet the needs of the school children of the coun- 
try. She declared that her aim was to instill in the minds of the 
women of the country a greater interest in the schools. 


GEORGIA’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
Georgia’s educational system must get nearer to the prob- 
lems of life. The education which helps the boy or girl in choos- 
ing his or her vocation, and then helps in mastering the vocation 
is the kind of education that will carry boys and girls to higher 
attainments.—Valdosta, Georgia, Times. 
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TRAINING MEN IN THE BANKING FIELD 


Being an Account of What The National City Bank of New 
York Is Doing 


(Extract from an Article Written by IF. C. Schwedtmann, in 
Charge of the Educational Work of the Bank) 


“The enlarged scope of business is demanding better trained 
men—men who understand principles. New forces have made 
possible large scale production, and we need men who can com- 
prehend the relation of that production to the world’s markets.” 

This argument was made more than ten years ago by Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of The National City Bank of 
New York, in his plea for the new college degree of Master of 
Commerce. Since then much has been accomplished toward more 
specialized training for modern industrial, commercial and - 
financial conditions. . 

“An ideal course such as I have in mind must at best be the 
development of years. There will be necessary action and reac- 
tion between university life and business life. Men must be 
better trained in the university for their business careers, and 
then out of that business life, and from among those better trained 
men, must in turn come men who will bring to the universities 
that combination of theory and practice, that knowledge of princi- 
ples combined with familiarity with practical detail, which in the 
end will make both ideal teachers and ideal business men.” 

The educational scheme of The National City Bank is an 
effort along these lines; it is an evolution; a growth. No one 
man and no one particular year is responsible for the whole sys- 
tem. Like many progressive institutions the Bank realized years 
ago that the might and strength of a nation must be based upon 
the quality of each factor in its economic life. 

A high standard of national life calls for a high standard of 
national institutions—industry, commerce, banking. A _ high 
standard of national institutions is impossible without the 
thorough development of the individual. 


Work Commenced Five Years Ago 


A realization of this led, five years ago, to the laying of the 
foundation for the educational structure of The National City 
Bank by means of a liberal endowment of the City Bank Club by 
Mr. James Stillman, Chairman of the Board, and the Board of 
Directors of the Bank. The Club is an organization of clerks of 
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The National City Bank for the promotion of social, educational 
and business co-operation. Its officers, aided by the officers of 
the Bank, have conscientiously and persistently systematized, 
energized, and developed practical education until its promotion 
has become with them more than a | conviction—it has become a 
religion. 

The marvelous growth of The National City Bank in domes- 
tic fields, and its expansion into foreign countries during the 
present year, make special educational efforts necessary. The 
Bank’s pioneer work in establishing faraway branches for 
developing America’s foreign commerce requires an increased 
knowledge of international trade, foreign exchange, and lan- 
guages. The proper equipment of these foreign branches takes 
many of the Bank’s best employes away from the home institu- 
tion. These men must be replaced and specialists must be added 
* to the force at home and abroad. 

It is the Bank’s long and well-established policy to fill all 
important positions by promotion from its own force as far as 
possible. In making such promotions, the effort of the individual 
along educational lines is carefully weighed. In order that this 
policy might be fully realized, an official letter was addressed to 
every employe of the Bank at the inauguration of this year’s 
educational program, in which this statement appears: 


Employe’s Attitude Reflected in Promotion 


The- attitude of an employe toward self-improvement, and 
the work done in classes by such employe, together with the 
ability with which he performs his regular office work, will have 
an important bearing when the subject of his advancement is 
under consideration. 

A proof of the practical application of this rule is the fact 
that out of fifteen men elevated into the official family of the 
Bank during the last year, twelve are employes with particularly 
fine records in educational work. The three exceptions are men 
of national reputation in the banking world drawn from outside 
organizations. 

The changes in economic conditions which to-day call for 
more capable bankers and more highly educated business men, 
call also for more thoroughly trained bank and business assist- 
ants. To produce such among the employes of The National 
City Bank with the least possible waste, to have men realize that 
success to-day usually means “becoming a perfectly efficient unit 
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in a perfectly co-ordinated scheme,” is one of the purposes of 
this year’s educational program, 


Educational Plans Defined 

The general plan is composed of three divisions: The first 
division provides training in theory and practice of national and ~ 
international banking for the large number of regular employes 
of the home institution. Particular effort is being given to the 
task of making study courses so practical that success in class 
work means success in banking departments. Enrollment in two 
courses is obligatory for young men twenty-one years of age, or 
under. For older men and for all women employes, entrance to 
courses and selection of subjects is optional. Enrollment in any 
class, however, imposes upon the student the duty of regularly 
attending classes; of preparing such work as is assigned; and of 
taking such examinations as may be prescribed. 

It has already been stated that teaching is of a very prac- 
tical nature. Banking Arithmetic, taught by one of the Assist- 
ant Cashiers, deals directly with the daily tasks of the students in 
the Bank. The Business English Course covers the proper and 
efficient use of English in bank letter writing. The Office Prac- 
tice course instructs junior clerks in office manners, courtesy, 
personal appearance, the proper use of the telephone, etc. How- 
ever,,an important part of the whole educational program is the 
inculcation and development of high ideals, patriotism, initiative, 
enthusiasm, confidence and “team work.” 

An idea of the subjects of study and of the enrollment under 
each may be gained from the following table: 

Banking arithmetic ................ 48 

Commercial geography and international commerce 74 

Practicnl bawling, Class A... 

occ 

Spanish, beginmers 

Spanish, second grade 

Spanish, third 

Spanish, advanced 


Total 
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An evidence of the spirit of co-operation prevailing in the 
educational scheme is the fact that nine of the fifteen teachers are 
connected officially or otherwise with The National City Bank. 


Training For Foreign Branches 

The second division of the educational program provides for 
the special training of a selected number of the bank’s best 
employes for positions of trust and responsibility in foreign 
branches. Branch house managers, assistant managers, credit, 
and foreign exchange experts are needed at every branch, and 
as far as possible these are supplied from the home institution. 
Particular attention is being given to the training of commercial 
attaches who, when trained, are placed in the branches and at 
the home institution to aid in the development of the export trade 
of the United States. Pioneer efforts in this direction have 
probably made the Foreign Trade Department of The National 
City Bank one of the most useful and best known institutions of 
its kind in the United States. 

The study of Commercial Geography and of the history of 
foreign countries is an important part of the special training in 
this educational division. In addition to these subjects, home 
and foreign industries are studied and foreign languages receive 
special daily attention. Since most of the men receiving educa- 
tion in these fields are specialists and experts, their knowledge 
must naturally be imparted to a large extent by department heads 
of the home institution. 

The third division is a comparatively new departure in the 
development of banking education. The following editorial taken 
from a recent number of The Outlook briefly describes the work 
of this division: 

A Post-Graduate School in Banking 

The National City Bank of New York is one of the first 
large financial concerns in America to recognize the importance 
of meeting the foreign buyer on his own terms. From a list of 
sixty young college men the City Bank has selected twenty who 
are receiving one year’s special training in practical banking, to 
fit them for service in the branch banks maintained by the New 
York organizations at Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, Only American-born men were 
selected for this picked advance guard of American commerce, 
the men chosen coming from universities all over the United 
States—Yale, Brown, Columbia, Cornell, Bowdoin, Kentucky 
University, the University of Virginia, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Harvard being a few of the institutions represented. 
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The program of these young men is a strenucus one. Realiz- 
ing that the South American branch banks are the outposts in 
America’s endeavor to get a larger share of the South American 
trade, and that American exporters cannot hope to compete with 
British and German exporters unless they have the support of 
American banks, the officers of the National City Bank are giving 
the picked twenty a good deal more than a mere technical knowl- 
edge of banking. 

Assembling in the classroom at 8 o'clock every morning, the 
members of this unique post-graduate school have a lecture of an 
hour in banking practice by the departmental heads of the City 
Bank. From 9 until 12 they are required to try to use in their 
regular positions in the bank what they have heard in the lecture. 
From 12 to 1 they meet in the bank’s luncheon room, and, under 
the supervision of competent instructors, practice foreign lan- 
guages, especially Spanish and Portuguese. From 1 to 5 they are 
at their regular desks again, and from 5 to 5:45 they receive 
another lecture on banking methods. But that is not the end of 
their day. Most of them have arranged to live together, and all 
the evening they are discussing what they have heard during the 
day and practicing languages on each other. 

In the course of the year each one of the twenty goes throug 
the whole bank, starting as a messenger boy, and becoming in 
turn a collector, a bookkeeper, a credit man, a foreign exchange 
clerk, etc. He is watched closely, and when his natural aptitude 
is discovered he is given an opportunity to work it out in South 
America. As each one of the twenty has expressed his willing- 
ness to spend his life in South America—with a very liberal vaca- 
tion every three years—the bank plans to give every one of them 
an opportunity to go to the top, and, other things being equal, the 
future managers of the South American branches of The Na- 
tional City Bank will be picked from the graduates of this 
technical banking school. 

The United States has found that it pays to spend money on 
the education of the men who are to be the future officers of its 
army and navy. Nowa great private institution has found that it 
also pays to provide for the education of the men who in the 
future will be in command of its campaign for business. It will 
be interesting to see if other large American commercial institu- 
tions doing business in foreign countries will not soon follow the 
example of The National City Bank. 


The Door that Stands Wide Open 


In every way possible the studies of all three divisions are 
united. There is no distinction between students either in class- 
rooms or in departmental work. Only one door leads to higher 
classes or higher positions: namely, greater fitness. Promotions 
from the lower to the higher banking classes are made after 
thorough examinations; in fact, all students of all classes are 
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examined from time to time and their educational progress, to- 
gether with ability in regular work in banking departments, is 
recorded in permanent form for future use, all in an endeavor to 
work out a practical system of “the survival of the fittest.” 

A step in that direction is what is known as the “Rotation 
System.” From the best men in all departments of the bank there 
is selected annually a certain number to be shifted from one 
department to another, until each has acquired practical experi- 
ence in every important bank department. This rotation serves a 
three-fold purpose: (a) It makes available for substitution or en- 
largement a number of all-round banking assistants ; (b) it brings 
to each department the initiative and constructive ability of a 
much larger number of men than is possible under ordinary 
conditions; (c) it provides a record of the efficiency of each man 
in a number of positions, each requiring a special but different 
kind of ability ; and thus makes it possible to bring the right man 
and the right job together. 

Division Three of the educational program is particularly 
capable of further development. The selection of the twenty 
college men for a post-graduate course in banking has resulted in 
many conferences with college authorities and much correspond- 
ence with college students. It is hoped and expected that a co- 
operative plan will be evolved which gives college graduates 
credit for a year’s course spent in the Bank, and which, in turn, 
gives the Bank the best graduates from a number of our best 
schools. 


~ Educational System Gradually Developed 


Each year has added to the completeness of the educational 
scheme ; each year has brought closer and more efficient co-opera- 
tion from officers and members of Bank and Club; yet much 
remains to be done. .: 

At this time a motion picture outfit is being installed in the 
City Bank Club Room, which is located in the Bank Building and 
serves as an auditorium for the larger classes. It is contemplated 
to use educational films as an important auxiliary in teaching 
Commercial Geography, International Commerce, and foreign 
industries. Scenes in foreign countries where some of the 
branches of The National City Bank are located will make stu- 
dents familiar with conditions and customs with which they will 
have to deal directly or indirectly as employes of the Bank ; indus- 
tries of which they know only by hearsay will be portrayed 
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vividly before their eyes. Take the cotton industry as an illus- 
tration: The first of a series of films will show the ploughing of 
the soil, the planting of the cotton seed, the cultivating, the 
harvesting, and the baling, handling and transportation of the 
cotton on land and sea. The second film will illustrate the spin- 
ning and weaving of cotton yarn, and the transformation of the 
cloth into garments. The third film will show the crushing of 
the cotton seed, the extraction of oil, and the handling of the by- 
* products. Is it not reasonable to believe that more intelligent 
handling of the cotton banking business, and more efficient co- 
operation with cotton growers and manufacturers by employes of 
the Bank will be the result of such an educational campaign? 


TO RAISE STANDARD OF EDUCATION 


Education may be represented in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Recently there has been introduced 
in Congress by Representative Abercrombie a bill proposing to 
create an executive department to be known as the Department 
of Education, under the supervision of a-secretary of education 
appointed by the President, with the Senate’s approval. The sec- 
retary’s annual salary would be $12,000. The bill provides also 
for an assistant secretary of education, at $6,000 a year, appointed 
in the same manner. All the rights, powers, and duties of the 
present bureau of education would attach to this new department. 


SILK TRAINING SCHOOL AT ALLENTOWN, PA. 


General Manager Edward A. Soleliac of the Adelaide Silk 
Mills, has organized a school for training employes in their work. 
They are in fact silk mill schools, having the regulation outfit of 
looms and machinery at which the beginner can learn and be- 
come a skilled artisan. 

A number of these schools are now in operation in the mills 
operated by the company in Allentown. The novice, who perhaps 
never knew the very rudiments of the silk weaving trade, is taken 
into this school, and within two weeks’ time is put on the com- 
pany’s payrolls as a full-fledged weaver. 

The instructors in the schools usually are heads of depart- 
ments who know every detail of the subject. Many of the 
younger employes have applied for admission to the schools. 
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VOCATIONAL MOVEMENT GROWS 


Dr. W. T. Bawden Reviews Year’s Progress in Interior 
Department Report 


“Probably no phase of the movement for vocational educa- 
tion exhibits clearer evidence of the rapid evolution in thought 
and practice that is taking place than vocational guidance,” says 
Dr. W. T. Bawden, specialist in industrial education of the United 
States Bureau of Education, in his annual review of progress for 
the year 1915, made to the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Only a few months ago vocational guidance was conceived 
of chiefly as a matter of giving to boys and girls advice in the 
choosing of a life work and assisting in the securing of positions. 
In view of the ambitious attempts made in a few quarters, and 
especially the claims of a few concerns that have investigated the 
commercial possibilities of vocational guidance, extravagant ex- 
pectations have been raised in the popular mind that have not 
been realized. 

“This conception is rapidly passing, however, and among 
the leaders of the vocational guidance movement the chief func- 
tion of their work is now regarded as the study of vocational con- 
ditions and opportunities, and the making of the resulting infor- 
mation available to boys and girls. 

“The most important service that can be rendered the in- 
dividual youth, under the name of vocational guidance, is to set 
him to thinking, at the proper time, about the problem of choos- 
ing a life work as a problem to be seriously faced and prepared 
for—to make him fully conscious of its existence as a problem to 
be solved, and aware of the sources of data having any bearing 
on its solution.” 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 


One month after the new child labor law of Pennsylvania 
went into effect there were in operation in 104 school districts 
of the Commonwealth, 415 continuation school classes. In order 
to accommodate these continuation classes, it has been necessary 
for the various school districts to provide and equip 337 class 
rooms and employ 218 special continuation school teachers. The 
instruction in shop work and in home activities will be given by 
specially prepared teachers who are already employed in many 
districts where continuation schools have been established. 
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UNITED STATES NEED OF TRADE PREPAREDNESS 


J. A. Emery Says Germany Will Be Greatest Competitor 
in Future Industrial War ; 


James A. Emery, counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, speaking at a dinner of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Buffalo, said that the war in Europe would be followed by 
an industrial war in which Germany and the United States would 
be the greatest rivals. 

Then submarines and large bodies of armed men will be dis- 
placed by the trained and efficient men of the shops and commerce 
and the war will be won by the country having the superior 
capacity in the work shop and office, continued Mr. Emery. 

“Tt is plainly written,” added Mr. Emery, “that peace in 
Europe will necessarily -be followed by commercial ‘assault from 
that quarter, not only upon foreign trade markets into which we 
have penetrated, but probably into domestic fields which we are 
too prone to believe we can hold without effort. 

“Preparedness for this kind of war means, the training of 
men not in the use of fire arms, but in efficiency inthe shop and 
office.” 


A DESIRABLE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


An informal conference between President Ernest Fox 
Nichols of Dartmouth, representative Dartmouth professors, 
undergraduates and influential business men of Boston which may 
result in one of the biggest forward steps of recent years in educa- 
tional circles, was held recently. 

The purpose of the conference was the consideration of 
some sort of co-operative vocational bureau for Dartmouth 
students which will aid them in gaining business experience dur- 
ing the long summer vacations. 

Some of the biggest business men in various lines of activity 
in Boston attended the conference to talk over the relation of the 
academic department and the school of administration and finance 
to business. It is proposed to establish a summer employment 
bureau which will furnish work for Dartmouth boys for which 
each one is adapted or along lines which he eventually purposes to 
follow. It is expected that by the good use of three summer vaca- 
tions a student will obtain sufficient practical experience to place 
him at least a year ahead of where he would have been without 
this opportunity. 
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CONCLUSIONS BASED ON MINNEAPOLIS SURVEY 


More Practical Courses and Daily Shop Work Recommended 
as Part of Enlarged Vocational Education 


After granting that the work of the manual training classes of 
the Minneapolis schools is in many respects of a high order, the 
chapter on the industrial survey, by Dr. C. A. Prosser, declares 
that certain decided changes in policy are necessary to carry out 
a widening program for vocational education. 

It is asserted in the chapter that there is a difference of opinion 
between the dean of the college of engineering of the University 
of Minnesota on the one side and the superintendent of schools, 
supervisor of manual training, assistants and principals of the 
Minneapolis schools on the other, regarding the value of the 
manual training given in the high schools here as an equipment 
for a higher order of work in the engineering school. 

Academic studies are to be preferred to the manual training 
courses in the high schools, according to the notion attributed to 
the dean. “He opposes what he terms early specialization and 
wants students to receive their shop work instruction at the 
university, where the amount of time given to it is about one- 
half that afforded at present in the four-year high school course. 


Knowledge of Principles Need 


“He says it is a mistake to believe that the graduate of the 
engineering school needs to have any particular skill or wide 
acquaintance with particular machines and processes. Rather 
than this, the dean holds, he must have an analytical mind and a 
grasp of fundamental principles of mechanics.” 

_ The Minneapolis school authorities are represented as con- 
tending that the manual training work attracts “many boys who, 
in its absence, would not go through high school and consequently 
would not prepare for the engineering course or attend it.” 

The survey holds that the present plan of making all high 
school courses four years in length and college preparatory in 
aim and character should be abandoned. 


Urges Practical Courses 


“Practical courses fitting for business or for industry,” it 
says, “should be established, adapted in length, content and 
method to the varying needs of specific groups. There will be 
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need at the outset of a careful search for these groups and care- 
ful experiments with small numbers in dealing with them. It 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to carry on these experiments 
under the present policy by which the five high schools offer 
exactly the same courses. 

“What is needed now is a careful consideration by the school 
authorities of just what is the real place of the present work and 
just what part of the whole group requiring training in the in- 
dustrial arts for various purposes is being reached by instruction 
adapted to its needs.” 


Six Suggestions Made 


The report states that a special committee, appointed by the 
chairman of the general survey committee, made six suggestions 
regarding manual training in the Minneapolis schools. These are: 


1—Organize the elementary schools so as to offer a wider 
range of manual activities for all children. 

2—Such provocational courses in the upper grades of those 
schools as will furnish pupils opportunities to gain definite knowl- 
edge about any specific practice in several of the most important 
industrial and commercial arts. 

3—Such training in the junior high school or intermediate 
school, in volume and character, as will enable pupils to select 
the kind of work for which they are best adapted. 

- 4—Short vocational courses in high schools open to graduates 
of elementary schools who wish specific vocational training, either 
at the beginning of a high school career or at any time during 
the high school years. 

5—Commendation of the four-year technical course already 
approved by the Minneapolis board of education. 

6—Co-operation of all interests in the vocations concerned 
and advisory committees made up of employers and employes act- 
ing in conjunction with school authorities to strive for the best 
practical results of training. 

The report credits Minneapolis with commendable progress 
in providing manual training for boys who cannot go to high 
school. 


Daily Shop Work Recommended 


It observes, however, that with the present limited opportun- 
ities for such training, it cannot be said truthfully that the boys 
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have “an equal chance of getting an education which will start 
them in some useful calling.” The words quoted are from the 
high schools’ pamphlets to prospective students. 

“What is needed,” says the survey, “is not a course in wood- 
working, or a course in metal work, but organized training in 
practical arts which will include a variety of experiences funda- 
mental to the life of the community. Instead of three hours 
a week the shop work should be given at least 1%4 hours a day 
and the school day should be lengthened if necessary for this 
purpose. The experiences in the shops must be as real as pos- 
sible.” 

The survey outlines in detail the manual training work in the 
Minneapolis schools, commends the teaching as efficient as a rule, 
and states the total cost of manual training in high schools for 
1914-15 as $46,315, of which $40,200 was for salaries of instruc- 
tors and $4,815 for materials used in classrooms. 


Why Pupils Take Course 

Of the 1,276 pupils taking manual training in high schools, 
23 per cent answered, when asked, that they took the course for 
general training, 29 per cent for “use in my vocation,” 25 per cent 
for university preparation, 10 per cent “because I like it,” 6 per 
cent “because it comes in the course,” 3 per cent “because it 
steadies the hand” and 3 per cent “because it comes in useful 
around the house.” 

Of 149 graduates of the course in the last school year, -72 
declared their purpose to go to college and 77 their intention to 
go to work. Of the latter only 14 said they intended to enter 
the occupations for which the course could be regarded as in any 
way preparatory. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SPIRIT OF VIRGINIA 


Shall women be admitted to the historic University of Vir- 
ginia, spirit child of the great Democrat,.Thomas Jefferson? The 
Legislature of Virginia is laboring to reconcile the conservative 
sentiment of the old south with the just claims of modern woman- 
hood to a university education. The struggle centers around 
a bil! providing that the board of visitors of the men’s university 
shall, when funds are available, establish a co-ordinate college 
for women near the present institution. To the north and west 
this seems little enough to ask. To the Old Dominion, the idea is 
revolutionary. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


F. C. Schwedtmann Discusses the Subject at Foreign Trade 
‘Convention 


“There is no fundamental difference between foreign trade 
problems and domestic trade problems,” said Ferdinand C. 
Schwedtmann, of the National City Bank, New York, in discuss- 
ing “Commercial Education for Foreign Trade” at the third Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention. Mr. Schwedtmann said: 

“Both foreign and domestic trade rest upon the same broad 
principles. They differ in the details of application only. Every 
progressive business concern in the United States constantly adds 
to its domestic trade territory as business increases and trade 
demands. Today it may be the State of Maine that is added to 
the list; next year it may be the State of Texas or a province in 
the Dominion of Canada. Different conditions will have to be 
met in every territory. Each district is now as regards goods, 
credits and trade customs. The fact that one home territory is 
5,000 miles away from headquarters, while another is near at 
hand is not considered of great importance even by the small 
trade. This opportunity for the expansion of domestic trade has 
been made possible largely by the national development of com- 
mercial education, transportation and banking. Sound foreign 
trade expansion must be built upon international development of 
commercial education, transportation and banking. I am per- 
suaded that just as soon as we of the United States center our 
minds upon foreign trade with the same concentration, ability 
and knowledge which has characterized our development of home 
trade, no competitor can keep us out of the world’s markets. 

“The correctness of this staternent has been proven by the 
success which some of our large corporations have achieved in 
foreign trade. True, they have had to devote their very best 
resources in men and money to the task, but they would have 
failed utterly to master the problem without adequate educational 
effort.” 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ PROBLEMS 


The selecting, hiring, training and promotion of workers as 
a phase of industrial management was considered by an “employ- 
ment managers’ conference,” called as a preliminary to the ninth 
annual convention of the National Society for the Promotion of 
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Industrial Education. Representatives of the Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia Employment Managers’ Association ; the Boston 
Vocation Bureau, the Tuck School of Finance and Business Ad- 
ministration of Dartmouth College and the Minneapolis Civic 
Commerce Association took part in the conference. 

“It has been found that only a few employers have ‘blue 
printed’ the jobs which were being filled in such a way as to bring 
about a fair selection of competent workers,” said the official an- 
nouncement of the conference. “More friction, waste, disaffec- 
tion and ill will are probably bred in the failure to give this sub- 
ject the thought that it requires than come from almost any other 
source.” The conference emphasized that the “overturn” in work- 
ing forces of industrial plants each year constitutes a positive 
waste. 

How to reduce absenteeism, improve the physical qualifica- 
tions of aspirants for positions and use the theoretical training 
of young men educated in the business courses of higher institu- 
tions of learning were among the subjects considered.- Among 
the speakers were Howard S. Person, of Dartmouth College, and 
Charles H. Winslow, of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


FEDERAL VOCATIONAL BILL REPORTED 


“While Europe is killing off its trained workers, we are pre- 
paring to train ours,” says a report filed in Congress by Chairman 
Hughes of the Committee on Education, in recommending favor- 
able action on the Vocational Education bill. Chairman Hughes 
expects to put the bill through the House within the next few 
weeks. 

“There is a tremendous wastage of youth in the United 
States,” says the report. “With few exceptions American boys 
and girls leave school at 14 years or earlier to go to work. At 
least 2,000,000 boys and girls between 14 and 16 are now working 
for wages in this country. They are unskilled at that age and 
unfit for responsibility. Each year 1,000,000 young people are re- 
quired, simply to maintain the ranks of our working population.” 

The bill proposes that Federal grants be made for training 
teachers of agricultural industry and home economics in State 
schools. The proposed law is to be administered by a Federal 
board to co-operate with the States. 

“At the outbreak of the European war,” says the report, 
“there were more workers being trained at public expense in the 
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city of Munich alone than in all the larger cities of the United 
States, representing a population of more than 12,000,000. In 
this whole country there are fewer trade schools than are to be 
found in the now unfortunate little German kingdom of Bavaria, 
with a population not much greater than that of New York City. 

“Only half of the children who enter the city elementary — 
schools of this country remain to the final elementary grade, and 
only one in ten reaches the final year of high school. On the 
average, 10 per cent of the children have left school at the age of 
13; 40 per cent by the time they are 14; 70 per cent by the time 
they are 15, and 85 per cent by the time they are 16.” 


A SHOEMAKING SCHOOL 
(Lynn, Mass., Item) 

| There was a hearing last week, before the legislative commit- 
tee on education, on a bill to provide an independent industrial 
school in Lynn, to teach boys the shoemaking business in three or 
four years. Senator Jackson took charge of the hearing and ex- 
plained the purpose of the bill. President Bauer of the Chamber 
of Commerce stated that committees have been studying the 
project for the past eight years, and he believes that the city is 
ready to go ahead with the proposition. Massachusetts has a vo- 
cational school system as a feature of the work of the State Board 
of Education, and the board is said to be interested in the estab- 
lishment of a shoemaking school. - If one is established here, 
Lynn will be the pioneer in this form of industrial education in 
the country. As the pioneer of the industry in America, Lynn 
should have the honor that is proposed by the establishment of 
the first shoemaking school. Mr. Bauer suggested that the State 
ought to furnish $7,500 toward the expense of the project. Ten- 
tative plans have already been formed, and if the patronage of the 
State is secured it will be possible to graduate from 200 to 300 
boys every year, making them more intelligent and proficient in 
the art of shoemaking than in any other way. The school board 
is expected to emphasize the cultural side of education and the 
new school would furnish to those who cannot go beyond the 
grammar school something of great practical value. The idea 
should meet with the approval of the manufacturers, as we are 
assured that it does, for it would raise the standard of efficiency, 
a result that would be of value to the employers as well as the em- 
ployed. The Chamber of Commerce is engaged on a practical 
proposition that deserves general support. 
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UNION MEN DESIRE TRAINING 


A vocational school for evenings and Saturday afternoons 
has been brought to the attention of Mayor Stacy of Springfield, 
Mass., by Principal E. E. MacNary of the schools. His sugges- 
tions were along two lines, the first relative to the teaching df 
ornamental plastering and the other in regard to printing. 

A delegation from the Masons and Plasterers’ Union was 
present at the conference and it was considered to be an advan- 
tageous time to start the instruction, when the ceiling in the 
Vocational School is about to be finished and the men can be 
shown how it is done. Many members of the union are experts 
in common plastering, but are anxious to learn the ornamental 
part of the work and they look to the Vocational School to teach 
them. A practical evening school would be largely attended. The 
School Board has indorsed the petition and since the finance com- 
mittee has approved the plan an appropriation will be contained 
in the budget, and it is believed that the work of instruction can 
be begun at once, says the Springfield Union. 


RESEARCH SCHOOL FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis, recognized as a more deadly enemy of man- 
kind than warfare, is to be combated by experts especially trained 
and armed with the latest scientific knowledge for the purpose. 
The first school for the education of tuberculosis specialists in the 
world will open its doors at the Trudeau Sanatorium, Saranac 
Lake, New York, in May. Plans for founding the school were 
made by Dr. Trudeau shortly before his death. 

The new course of study will be in the nature of a post- 
graduate course for practising physicians, advanced students and 
research workers whose particular interest is the cure and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. With the natural resources to be found 
at Saranac Lake, the numerous experts and laboratory facilities 
to be had there and the advantage of a community of interests, it 
is believed that an army of specialists, such as now treat heart, 
eye, ear and mental ailments, will be turned out for the purpose 
of dealing with tuberculosis. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN EDUCATION 


The School Board of Lancaster, Ohio, in 1828 refused to 
permit the schoolhouse to be used for the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether railroads were practical or not. This matter 
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was recently called to mind by an old document that reads as 
follows: 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate all proper 
questions in, but such things as railroads and telegraphs are im- 
possible and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the Word of 
God about them. If God had designed that His intelligent crea- 
tures should travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour by 
steam, Fle would have clearly foretold through His holy prophets. 
It is a device of Satan to lead immortal souls down to hell.” — 
Pere Marquette Service. 


GEORGIA MANUFACTURERS ADVOCATE INDUSTRIAL 
| EDUCATION 


The Georgia Manufacturers’ Association held its annual con- 
vention on February 1oth. A committee report was submitted 
covering the subject of vocational education in Georgia as an 
adjunct to the state’s present system of public instruction. Much 
thought and consideration had been given this report, with a view 
of arriving at some practical method for securing to the state 
more advanced facilities for training the youth along industrial 
lines. This is a question, it is pointed out, that has been occupy- 
ing the attention of a large number of states, many of which 
have passed laws instituting vocational education, as a part’ of 
their public school systems. In states maintaining such systems, 
the report contends, resultant advantages have been demonstrated 
to a marked degree. 

The report goes into the subject comprehensively and 
reaches its conclusions after careful summary of facts and con- 
ditions confronting state enterprises generally, and the increasing 
demand for higher efficiency in workmanships. 


ENLARGING THE HUMAN SCRAP HEAP 


Frank L. Glynn, head of the trades school of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, who has resigned to take up a new position in 
Wisconsin, was banqueted by the manufacturers and tradesmen 
of New Haven. 

On that occasion Mr. Glynn spoke as follows: 

“Today we stand unique in America as offering the most 
definite real and democratic advantages in an educational way 
to that large body of people who are to become the life and 
vitality of our future industrial worth—the skilled mechanic. 
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And we have a basis in our public school system, under the 
direction of our superintendent of schools, not only to recon- 
struct the apprenticeship which has declined and been lost to 
us, but to develop and bring forth an industrial nobility in the 
man and woman of tomorrow that will be the greatest inheri- 
tance one generation can bequeath to another. 

“Perhaps you do and perhaps you do not know that out of 
each one hundred children who enter our educational system 
from sixty to seventy are eliminated and cast out into the world 
upon or before completing only six years of elementary training 
—thirty to forty per cent. of those who remain leave before 
completing eight years and about sixty per cent. of those who 
enter high school leave and never graduate. 

“What has become of them? 

“This waste from the public schools which has not been 
adapted to the special training or process to which it has been 
subjected has literally been cast upon the scrap heap of endeavor 
with no preparation, no hope, no future for life’s battle with 
industry and subsistence. 

“Imagine if out of each one hundred machines you start 
through a factory only eight or ten ever reach the shipping room, 
and still we go on in our vain effort to give the people their 
heritage of education by closing our doors to the ninety odd per 
cent. and providing only for the more favored and fortunate few. 

“This is not a criticism of the school system as it exists. 
The teachers are doing all they can and a little more. It is not 
an argument to supplant any part of the present school training 
but it is rather a plea that the door to educational opportunity 
be opened a little wider so as to include the boy and girl now 
overlooked, neglected and cast out upon the community as “slag” 
from the public schools only to become floaters and charges on 


the municipality and the state.” 


MOBERLY’S VOCATIONAL COLLEGE 
(Moberly, Mo., Monitor.) 


There are in the United States 1,750,000 employes engaged 
in the operation of 250,000 miles of steam railroads. The trans- 
portation of the vast volume of produce over this network of 
lines constitutes one of the chief industries of the country. 

It requires education of a special kind for the special work, 
and a training which comes from doing as well as knowing. It 
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stands to reason that a vocation which offers employment to so 
great a class at such a pay roll is one in which an opportunity 
for acquiring its technical qualifications is very valuable. 

The Wabash shops at Moberly are in reality a great indus- 
trial school into which the students leaving the public schools 
with literary attainments may go to finish as apprentices a voca- 
tional training for this line of work. 

The Wabash shops at this point, with their 2,000 positions 
and $2,000,000 of annual disbursements, are a great school, con- 
venient for entry and opening the door for youth to one of the 
first industries of the land. 

From its ranks are drawn machinists, inventors and super- 
intendents of systems. And all this at no cost to the town, :but 
to its constant support and upbuilding in a material way. 


EDUCATORS DISCUSS TRAINING FOR WORK IN LIFE 


Speaking before the Association of Secondary Schools of 
the Upper Ohio Valley recently, President J. C. Acheson of 
the Pennsylvania College for Women closed what the Pittsburgh 
Press characterized as “the most noteworthy discussion here in 
years on training in schools for work in after life.” 

“Every girl, as well as every boy, should be educated in a 
manner that will enable her or him if necessary, to enter some 
useful vocation with as little readjustment as possible,” said 
President Acheson. 

“This, in addition to the art of home-making in which all 
should be trained. I believe with every sane thinker that the 
home is pre-eminently the sphere for women; that wifehood and 
motherhood, despite the aberrations of certain radicals are still 
her most exalted functions. . 

“Even so, the education of every woman should give her a 
vital interest in, and intimate knowledge of, our social and eco- 
nomic conditions.” 

“After all,” pointed out President Hinitt of Washington & 
Jefferson College, “in our activities in the field of vocational 
guidance, we are all experimenters. Education is not an exact 
science.” 

At Washington & Jefferson College, he said, definite efforts 
are being made to guide the students. They are studied during 
their freshman year, and efforts at guidance are made in their 
sophomore and junior years. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


In a recent address President Wilson said: “We ought to 
have in this country a great system of industrial and vocational! 
education, under federal guidance, and with federal aid, in which 
a very large percentage of the youth of this country will be given 
training in the skillful use and application of the principles of 
science in manoeuvre and business.” 


A course in automobile repairing will be established in con- 
nection with vocational training in the public schools of Chicago, 
if a recommendation of Superintendent of Schools John D. Shoop 
is adopted. 


Two nights a week for practical instruction in sewing and 
two nights for cooking lessons will be the new program in the 
South High School of Omaha, Nebraska. Miss Mary Bookmeyer, 
head of the domestic science department in the South High School, 
will have charge of the night work which is planned especially for 
the benefit of girls and women employed in the packing houses 
and other South Omaha industries. 


A State Education Department bill introduced in the As- 
sembly at Albany, if it becomes a law, will establish a new board 
in all cities of the state, except New York, to deal with truancy 
and child welfare and bring about many changes which the de- 
partment encourages. Additional expense will be required for 
the administration of the law. There will be several new officials, 
and it is provided that the school census will be taken and kept 


continuously. 


In welcoming the members of the state board of agriculture, 
at a recent meeting, Gov. Ralston congratulated the farmers of 
the state on the fact there is a vocational educational law in 
existence in Indiana. “In the next twenty years we are going to 
rear a new class of farmers and it is going to be a class of 
the highest education and it is going to result from the voca- 
tional law in the state,” said the governor. 


The largest technical school upon the western hemisphere 
has been completed at Toronto, Canada. Its building cost more 
than $2,000,000 without equipment. It accommodates 2,500 stu- 
dents in the daytime and nearly 5,000 in its night classes. Its 
gymnasium has a large natatorium and its auditorium seats 1,600. 
The curriculum of this institution includes 150 distinct technical 
courses in all branches of steamfitting, electrical work, metallurgy, 
iron and steel casting and construction work of many kinds. 
The course for boys is four years, and that for girls, which 
includes art work, domestic science and all branches of needle- 
work, is three. The last two years for both are given entirely 
to shop work. Supplemental courses are provided for those de- 
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In his annual address Governor Fielder of New Jersey 
recommended that state aid of vocational education be extended. 
Manual training and hard physical work as proper elements of 
education were lauded by Governor Willis, of Ohio, in an address 
before the Pennsylvania -Teachers’ Association. He attacked 
those who express fear that the movement for manual and voca- 
tional training may eliminate spiritual and cultural education. 
Farmer boys succeed in most affairs in life, the Governor said, 
because they “have learned to work and apply their energies to 
practical ends.” 


One of the most interesting of the new governmental activi- 
ties which are spreading the influence of the national govern- 
ment into the everyday lives of the American people is the organ- 
ization of school social centers. This work was commenced on 
January first, when Dr. Edward J. Ward, of Wisconsin, assumed 
charge of the new sub-bureau of the United States Department 
of Education, which will have supervision. 


The absolute necessity for improved methods of educating 
men for foreign trade is strongly insisted upon by Dr. E. E. 
Pratt in his first anaual report as chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. There may be an exception or two, but 
the claim is made that most colleges and universities are doing too 
little to train men for this highly important work. 


Declaring preparedness for educating the people more im- 
portant than preparedness for war, Governor Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, of Michigan, recently made an eloquent appeal for atten- 
tion to vocational education. The address was given at the dedi- 
cation of the new vocational educational building of the State 
Normal School of Indianapolis, Ind. Governor Ferris laid stress 
on the need of fitting pupils for citizenship and urged attention 
to the industrial and vocational education of foreigners. He de- 
clared that the system of education developed should take into 
consideration the public health since, he asserted, ill health was 
the chief cause of crime. 


A vocation bureau has been established in the city hall by 
the Collegiate Alumnae Association at Omaha, Neb. Office space 
was granted by the Board of Education It will be the aim of 
this association to assist young men and women to find work 
for part of their time in such instances where employment would 
enable continuation of education. An investigation has shown 
that some leave school because of financial inability to finish their 
studies. 


Better education for the youths of Maryland formed a con- 
siderable part of Governor Goldsborough’s annual message. 


The Chamber of Commerce, of Cincinnati, is working out 
a unique method of bringing students of the upper grades of the 
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public schools into closer touch with the city’s business life. The 
students have formed a Civic and Vocational league, and hold 
regular meetings at the Chamber of Commerce, where they are 
addressed by prominent business men. .Thomas C. Powell, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and vice-president of the 
Southern railroad, has enthusiastically supported this new idea 
and has been among those who have addressed the students. 


A plan for the immediate introduction into the high schools 
and colleges throughout the country of special courses of study 
for foreign trade and the consular and diplomatic services is 
being worked out by Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. commissioner of 
education. 


A course in practical papermaking taught on a large scale 
is under the consideration of the Holyoke, Mass., school board and 
paper manufacturers of the city.. The new course, if carried out, 
will reach every department of a paper mill, from the ragroom 
to the coloring laboratory. It is hoped to make men now in this 
trade more efficient and to help those who wish to enter the 
papermaking industry. 


The Ohio State University authorities are working on details 
of plans for a college of commerce and administration, to be 
established next September. In the new college will be offered 
courses in banking and finance, insurance, foreign and domestic 
marketing, manutactures, transportation, accounting, charity 
organization, recreation and playground work, social and public 
service. 


Practical experiment in vocational guidance will be embraced 
in a series of lessons to be commenced during the second semester 
at the Eastern High School in Washington, D. C. The object 
will be to persuade girl pupils that they should not take up teach- 
ing as a vocation just because they think it is genteel, and to warn 
the boys against becoming stenographers for no better reason 
than that they can wear white collars to work. But what is 
most urgently needed is not guidance in selecting an occupation, 
but guidance in training for one. 


The Connecticut master painters will recommend that stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily passed examinations in the state 
trade schools, Bridgeport, after a course of 4,800 “satisfactory 
hours” work, be eligible to the painters’ association. This recom- 
mendation, it is believed, will be’ seconded by Charles B. Hine, a 
member of the state board of education. 


The success of the commercial department conducted at the 
high schools of New Britain, Conn., is sounded in communica- 
tions addressed to manufacturers, mercantile and professional 
men employing graduates. There are employed in local offices at 
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present, from recent classes, about 200 young men and women. 
Many of those from earlier classes are now filling responsible 
positions, such as directorates of department in offices, and private 
secretaryships. While the school does not take the responsibility 
of finding employment for its graduates, it helps every young man 
and woman all it can to obtain a suitable place. An employment 
bureau and card system is maintained. The difficulty experienced 
is not in placing the graduates, but in supplying the demand. All 
the members of last year’s class have positions and every week 
calls are received which cannot be filled. The demand for young 
men is especially hard to meet, as there are not enough electing 
to take the commercial course. 


The Virginia Educational Conference will ask State-wide 
compulsory education law, followed by a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the General Assembly to pass an effective com- 
pulsory attendance measure. 


A class in decorative plastering for which the Bricklayers, 
Plasterers and Masons’ Union has petitioned, promises to the 
Board of Education of Springfield, Mass., became a reality. There 
are fully 40 men in Springfield who are anxious to take up such 
a course which could be given evenings in the Springfield Voca- 
tional School. 


At West Tampa, Florida, a night school is maintained, and 
attended by about sixty foreigners, both men and boys. The 
school is in much better quarters this year, as ten rooms were 
added during the summer. This school is very progressive. It 
was the first school in Tampa to introduce a model store as a 
part of its curriculum. 


The Board of Public Instruction of Escambia County, Flor- 
ida, has installed a laboratory in the Roberts Junior High School 
and has changed the course of study from the Latin or classical 
course to the scientific and agricultural courses. 


Special courses in vocational education will be a feature at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, during the second half- 
year. The courses will be given by Dr. Arthur D. Dean, direc- 
tor of industrial education of the State Department of Education 
of New York. One of the courses will be entitled “Problems in 
Vocational Education,” and will be given on Friday evenings. It 
is planned for those persons engaged in educational, industrial, 
and vocational work who desire an understanding of the meaning 
of the movement for vocational education. 


Manual training in the elementary schools and the depart- 
mental centers has progressed remarkable since its introduction 
in the local school system, says the Louisville, Kentucky, Times, 
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and for the majority of the children the hour for this instruction 
has become of untold importance in the week’s work. The en- 
thusiasm demonstrated for the particular articles in course of 
making for the whole training is rarely interesting, and more 
than one youngster has expressed the wish that he might spend 
all day in the workshop. 


Federal aid for vocational training in public schools was 
urged in resolutions presented by Prof. J. W. Brister to the Ten- 
nessee Public School Officers’ Association in twenty-ninth annual 
session and unanimously adopted by the association. 


Ten new courses will be offered by the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. Dean Lord will give a new 
course in foreign trade. Dr. Emil.C. Wilm will offer a course in 
the psychology of business. Other new courses include two in 
mail order advertising and advertising copy writing. 


Announcement that the State School of Agriculture on Long 
Island will be opened for instruction of students is of interest to 
a great number of residents of the southeastern section of New 


York State. 


The Cooking School opened at New Haven, Conn., has an 
attendance of several hundred New Haven women who are inter- 
ested not only in the cooking demonstrations, but in the pure food 


display as well. 


“Should Trade Schools Be Supported By the Public?” was 
the subject of debate at the recent session of the master house 
painters and decorators association, of Pennsylvania. Master 
painters argued for government support and control of industrial 
education and trade training, while manual art teachers insisted 
that the tremendous expense and the limited number of trades 
that could be taught would make it a futile venture. At the con- 
clusion of the debate Dean Connelly called upon A. W. Thomson, 
of Cleveland, to address the meeting. Thomson gave a talk along 
the lines that industrial education should never be undertaken un- 
til the needs and character of a community were studied. “The 
best that public schools could do would be to teach apprentices 
in the trade the science and theory of that industry along with 
further academic instruction,” he said. “Schools should train for 
the industries and not teach the trade.” 


The Hammonton, New Jersey, Vocational School is being 
attended by many practical fruit growers, who find that scientific 
methods pay. The afternoon sessions are devoted to full-time stu- 
dents and visitors, and Monday, Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
are open for the younger element or part-time students. 


Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince, head of the educational department 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Dealers’ Association, recently 
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addressed the retail mechants, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, on 
retailing methods. She favors better education and greater 
efficiency for women clerks in the stores and believes salesman- 
ship might well be made a part of the high school course for wom- 
en who are look:ag forward to a business life. 


A new branch of the Girls’ Industrial School, and one that 
will be devoted entirely to the interests of the colored children 
of the city, was opened recently at Indianapolis. 


The state board of education of Indiana has employed 
Charles H. Winslow, an expert in industrial education and sur- 
vey work, to study the industries of the state in typical commiuni- 
ties under the direction of the state board and the vocational 
division of the state department of public instruction. The first 
survey work will be done at Evansville. Surveys will be made 
in other communities where citizens show an interest in the 
work. 

Its latest feature of the Atlanta, Georgia, Technical High 


School, is a series of lectures to be given by the most prominent 
representatives of the various professions in the city. 


A new unit course for men who desire to take examination 
for second-class firemen’s papers will be started at the industrial 
school of Lawrence, Mass. 


The American International Corporation, the new fifty mil- 
lion dollar corporation which is to develop United States trade in 
foreign countries, purposes to employ a large number of young 
men, most of whom will be selected from college gradutes, and 
to educate them for permanent positions in the foreign field. 


In a recent address Governor Philipp, of Wisconsin, said: 
“The people of Wisconsin spend annually about $15,000,000 on 
educational institutions. This is an enormous sum, considering 
the fact that the state is only about 50 years old. Wisconsin has 
built up a fine system of common and normal schools. It also 
has a splendid university. This is as it should be. “A republic 
cannot exist if its people do not understand its government, and 
they cannot understand their government unless they are edu- 
cated.” Reiterating a previously expressed advocacy for im- 
provement of the common school system, Governor Philipp con- 
tinued: “I believe the common school, the school of the masses, 
should receive first consideration. There are from 3500 to 4000 
Wisconsin boys and girls in our university, and about as many 
in the normal schools, but there are 500,000 in the public schools. 
From them comes the strength of our citizenship. Let us then 
not neglect this institution upon which after all, the welfare of our 
country must depend.” 


Hundreds of commercial school teachers assembled in Chicago 
recently for two main purposes: To force the United States 
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government to give official standing and recognition to commercial 
education. To rebuild commercial courses so as to keep pace 
with the sudden changes of foreign commerce from a matter 
of secondary consideration to one of premier importance. In 
regard to the first the commercial teachers, according to Edwin 
E. Jones, secretary of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, are working on a plan to influence the establishment of a 
division of commercial education in the bureau of education at 
Washington. 


Instead of one high school building the City of Antigo, Wis- 
consin, will erect two, according to plans of the building com- 
mittee of the board of education. One is to be a two-story build- 
ing to accommodate 500 pupils, costing not to exceed $70,000, 
and the other will contain a gymnasium, the manual training and 
domestic science department. 


The needless waste caused by the lack of standardization in 
the handling of the immigrant was emphasized by H. H. Whea- 
ton, of the federal bureau of education at a recent meeting of the 
national conference on Americanization. He told an audience 
of representative men and women from various parts of the 
country that America stands in vital need of the Americanizing 
process. The waste products of the immigrant problem are many, 
he said. He cited many “misfits,” such as educated aliens being 
compelled to work on the street and immigrants with rural train- 
ing put into the mines. Vocational guidance should be done at 
the ports of entry. 


To encourage boys and girls, especially those in the country, 
to spend their spare moments during the fall and winter months 
usefully, the Department of Agriculture directors of juvenile 
work in the North and West, working in co-operation with the 
State colleges of agriculture, have developed plans for farm and 
home handicraft clubs for boys and girls. The purpose of these 
clubs is twofold: (a), to maintain interest in the agricultural club 
during the season when active work in the field and garden is 
suspended ; and, (b), to develop manual skill in members through 
practical work that readily may be correlated by teachers with 
the manual training work of the school as well as with the 
agriculture of the farm and the domestic activities of the home. 


Instruction in all phases of agriculture, including horticul- 
ture, agronomy, dairy husbandry, animal husbandry, poultry hus- 
bandry, and agricultural engineering primary methods, domestic 
science, manual training, good roads construction, and all work 
leading to certificates for public school teachers will be offered 
in a six weeks’ rural life school and summer normal which will 
be conducted at the Agricultural and Mechanical College, of 
Texas, June 15 to July 29. 
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